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THE PRIVATE MARK, 


PROVING THE GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., November 4, 1866. 


F there is one doctrine more than another 
which runs through every part of the New 
Testament and gives it unity, it is the doctrine 
that Christ’s Second Coming was to take place 
within the generation then present. And if 
there is one doctrine which more than another 
has been unanimously ignored and contra- 
dicted by the churches of all ages since that 
generation, it is this same teaching about the 
Second Coming. Putting these two facts to- 
gether, we deduce from them a most conclusive 
argument in favor of the authenticity of the 
New Testament, as being the very record and 
manifestation of the Primitive Church. The 
presence in its pages of a doctrine which the 
church of all periods since has rejected and 
wished to have blotted out, is positive proof of 
the genuineness of the book. If it had grown 
up, a3 some skeptics assert, during the ages 
subsequent to the apostles, or if it had been 
manufactured to order, or been doctored into 
conformity with the theories of the later 
church, it would most certainly not have con- 
tained that doctrine about the Second Coming, 
for the church has not believed it. On the 
contrary all the churches from the earliest 
Catholic to the latest Adventist have purposely 
and deliberately conspired to abolish that doc- 
trine from memory and thought, and would 
have blotted out its record, if they had dared, 
from the New Testament page. But it is 
there as an imperishable transcript of the faith 
of the Primitive Church ; it is there as a proof 
of the purity of the book which they have 
given to us; and the final triumph which 
awaits the New Testament, is the acceptance 
again of this central but long denied truth 
about the Second Coming. 


FELLOWSHIP AND EDUCATION. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., November 8, 1866. 
ie in becoming students it is necessary that 
we should get rid of bad fellowships, on 
the other hand it is equally important, and in 
some respects more so, that we should get into 
good fellowships. We ought to “ iterate and 
reiterate,” as a fundamental principle, that fel- 


lowship with the Spirit of truth is the very best 
help to study for all, from the youngest to the 
oldest ; fellowship with that Spirit which Christ 
promised to send upon his disciples, to bring to 
their remembrance whatsoever he had said unto 
them, and to lead them “intoalltruth.” This 
agency is accessible to all; one may have 
fellowship with it as well as another. A per- 
son is not required to have a great education, 
or a philosophical mind to get into communion 
with it. The Spirit of truth adapts itself to 
all minds; to the young as well as the old, to 
women asto men. All that it requires as a 
condition of fellowship is that which the wise 
and the learned are least likely to have ; vm., 
humility—a meek and lowly heart. Christ 
said, “* I thank thee O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” It is true that ifa great 
and learned man, like Paul for instance, 
can be subdued and brought into the neces- 
sary condition to receive the kingdom of 
heaven like a little child, there is then an 
advantage in his attainments. The greater 
the power of mind, other things being equal, 
the better the instrument, But the Spirit of 
truth is equally accessible to persons of the 
smallest and lowest capacity, to minds the 
least cultivated and the least intelligent, in 
which there is a hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, and real humility and receptivity. 

I am satisfied that this element must en- 
ter into all our plans of study. There are 
universities, colleges, academies and schools 
enough in the world, but not one of them that 
I know gives any attention to the presence 
of the Spirit of truth as a means of scholar- 
ship. A new system of education is de- 
manded, the first object of which shall be to 
put all sorts of minds into practical relations 
with the Spirit of truth as a means of men- 
tal as well as spiritual development. 


KNOWLEDGE—ITS LIMITATIONS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Nov. 8, 1866. 

EVERAL of the later philosophers like 

Spencer, Draper and Compte, have under- 
taken to lay down the law on the subject of 
scientific attainment, and to tell in general 
what can be known of the universe, and what 
can not. The conclusion of their teaching is, 
that there is a fixed limit to the reach of the 
human mind, that within this limit every body 
can learn the truth of things who will take the 
necessary pains todo so ; but that beyond this 
certain boundary, nobody can go. More spe- 
cifically, they would say that all we can do 








in our investigation of nature, is to record 











facts; and that of causes in their subtler 
forms, we can know nothing. 

I venture to propose a different solution 
of the limitations of human knowledge. Our 
relations to the universe and the acquisition of 
truth about it, seem to me capable of being 
represented by a familiar illustration. Sup- 
pose the case of a fine house, the owner of 
which dwells in it with his family. Now a 
stranger may stand outside and investigate 
the house, and learn a good many things about 
its exterior. He can see how many stories it 
has, how many windows it has, and what its 
style of architecture is ; but he cannot, with- 
out asking permission of the owner, go inside 
and examine the interior arrangements of 
the house, or learn the habits of the family. 

I regard that as a fair illustration of our 
relations to the great whole of truth. The doc- 
trine that nature, as it is called, is open to all 
manner of investigation and invites everybody 
to find out all about her, is true of the ezter- 
nals of her domain, andno more. While there 
is a department of truth that is open to every. 
body, as there would be in the supposed case of 
the house, yet this department is but a super- 
ficial one ; and the part of truth which is infi- 
nitely the most important—that relating to God 
and the beings who are at the center of the 
vitality of the universe—is not accessible to the 
merely scientific mind. It cannot be got at by 
the most determined investigation. It cannot 
be attained without asking leave. God has the 
same right to privacy that any man has. A 
man would resent it as an intrusion if a person 
should undertake to go into his secret counsels 
without leave ; and if man can protect himself 





from such intrusions, God certainly can do as 
much. 

Concerning therefore the most important 
and largest department of truth in the universe, 
it takes two to make a bargain. It can be 
got at only by asking and obtaining leave ; 
only by establishing personal relations with 
the party who owns it. If we choose a super 
ficial education, we can go to work as sci- 
entific people do, and be content with under- 





taking to force nature to yield up her secrets. 
That process will give usa diploma at the 
schools; but a thorough education can hardly 
be got by such a method. The secrets that 
are in possession of merely the rocks, the 
earth, the stars and the chemical materials, 
youcan get by grasping and squeezing ; but 
you cannot get secrets out of living beings in 
that way, You cannot squeeze angels as you 
would an orange. You can obtain knowledge 
of them only by being a righteous man and 





suiting the temper of heaven. 
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My conclusion about the accessibility of 
truth is, that it is subject to no such fixed limi- 
tations in the human mind as the philosophers 
set up. While certain strata of truth lie on 
the surface and are open to all, the most im- 
portant region of truth is noton the surface, 
but is accessible or not accessible, according 
as persons secure, or fail to secure, the key to 
it; and that key is atrue social relation with 


God. 
A “ DREAMER” in these days is de- 
spised ; this is one term expressive of 
contempt; yet the Old-Testament record shows 
that it was by dreams that God most frequently 
communicated with men. From Abraham 
down, the examples are so numerous that we 
are led to infer that it was the only way, 
Moses alone being anexception. Unto Aaron 
and Miriam God said, “‘ If there be a prophet 
among you, I the Lord will make myself known 
unto him in a vision; and will speak unto him 
ina dream.’ And Elihu, in God’s stead 
said unto Job, “‘ In a dream, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon man, in 
slumberings upon the bed, then he openeth 
the ears of men, aud sealeth their instructions.” 
Neither are these cases confined to the Old 
Testament times, but extend down, and are 
frequent in the New. So with these honor- 
able examples before me, but at the risk of 
being despised, I am going to relate a dream 
or two: 

Once, many years ago, while lying in the 
stupor of a protracted fever, I dreamed that I 
was at the foot of a hill—I know not how em- 
ployed—when my attention was arrested by a 
loud, roaring noise, and looking up the hill a 
few rods, there was a huge wave, or wall of 
water, rushing down upon me. I could see no 
way of escape, and in my fright was powerless ; 
but I heard a voice above the roaring of the 
water, saying, ‘Trust in the living God.” 
And I escaped by awaking. 

The duty enjoined seemed easy enough—a 
single, simple act. But I have been learning 
the lesson ever since, and do not know as it is 
half learned yet. It is a lesson for all time— 
a continuous act. In all the vicissitudes of 
life, in all trials great or small, in prosperity 
or adversity, it should be the business of our 
hearts to trustin the living God. Every word 
in the sentence is emphatic, but if any one 
word has more emphasis than another it is 
“living ;” for trust, to be of any use, must be 
in a living power. We may as well put our 
trust in an idol of wood or stone, as in anything 
short of this. There is no safety anywhere else. 

Again some few years ago I dreamed a 
dream that contained instruction. This time 
I was one of a small congregation, or social 
company, and one of the number was address- 
ing the others. But of all that was spoken I 
awoke remembering but one sentence. That 
one was very distinctly remembered ; it was 
this: “You put it out if you don’t go home 
with it.” 


DREAMS. 





It is a rather queer expression; and like 
Pharaoh’s dreams, needs special interpretation. 
But I awoke with a very distinct idea of its 
meaning, which was this: that ‘it’? was the 
Spirit of truth—the Teacher. To “put it out” 
is to offend it. We sometimes speak of persons 
being “ put out” in the same sense. To “ go 
home with it,’ is to follow its teaching to 
its utmost legitimate conclusions—to abandon 
one’s self to the Spirit of truth without 
reservation. I cannot find another expression 
so full as that: “go home with it.” Home, 
the home of truth. There is a richness of 
thought in it that is unsurpassed ; and it came 
to me with a most captivating freshness, and 
with an unction that has never entirely faded 
out. And yet there is, perhaps, no more in 
the expression than is contained in that first 
one—* Trust in the living God,’’ for that is 
as a deep well, whose waters never fail—a 
well to be drawn from. But to go home with 
the truth, to be taken home with the Beloved, 
presents a new idea; and if it is the same it 
is a thing worth repeating. I tell it asa 
dream, but as one that is worth an interpreta- 
tion. 

*‘ Many are called, but few chosen.” Of 
the multitudes who are called to put their trust 
in the living God, how few cease to put their 
trust in their own obedience, their own faith, 
their own righteousness, in some way. Of the 
millions unto whom the voice of the Spirit 
comes, is it not hardly by tens that they cut 
loose from their own old homes, and follow him 
who shall lead them into all truth ? 

Better be a dreamer than never to reach 
this home of homes. H. N. L 


THE PLOT OF HISTORY. 
I. 

S in the personal history of men and wo- 
men everything centers around the union 
of two, so in the greater history of nations 
there is a similar law of duality. Groups and 
massses combine by the order of male and fe- 
male as well as individuals. Hence history it- 
self, to the philosophic eye, appears as an ex- 
tended novel, ending in the marriage of its heroes 
and heroines. Ancient history, in particular, all 
converges to a plot which, though wrought out 
on a national scale and with supernatural ac- 
companiments, is as truly a love-and-wedding 
story as any of Bulwer or Dickens. The par- 
ties to this romance were two peoples—the 
Jewish and Greek: and it is the history of 
their growth and the development of their love 
and final union which forms the epic of human- 

ty. 

Among all the figures in the world’s story 
the Jew stands first. Who was the Jew? 
The account of his origin goes back nearly 
5,000 years, to the time when God found a 
herdsman on the plains of Mesopotamia in 
whom he could commence the culture of obe- 
diance and intuitional faith, This was, we 
may say, the birth of history. All before 
had been gestation and preparation. From 
the call of Abraham mankind began to 
march. From that time the Jew with his fac- 
ulty of intuition and obedience was the man- 
child of the race. We follow him through the 


td 


bitter Egyptian schooling of his childhood, 
through the headstrong waywardness of his 
youth and the corrections of the wilderness, 
In those depths of suffering and chastening the 
Jew was brought face to face with his Maker as 
no other people ever were. The fiery ordeal of 
those years sent him on to earnest manhood, 
when, at the command of God we see him 
driving out the Canaanites and taking posses- 
sion of their land. Next we find him carrying 
the great burden of Mosaic.law and ceremony, 
and asserting against the world the unity of 
God. The strife with idolatry in all around 
him and in the temptations of his own senses 
was long and hard. Again and again he fell, 
but ever renewed the fight. Should he worship 
the stars of heaven or call on images made with 
hands? All other nations did so. Should he 
bow down to these senseless things? No! nev- 
er could he forget that the God of Sinai was 
one and invisible. And so he kept the faith 
through flaming furnaces, and hungry lions 
yawned upon his refusal of idol-worship. Yet 
stern and strenuous and masculine as were the 
virtues of the Jew, he also had his chords of ten- 
derness and his fields of art. David sung in 
melting strains his humility, his sorrow, his love 
of God and of his people. Solomon lavished 
his wealth on a gorgeous temple and carried 
the kingdom to the summit of its glory. Af. 
terwards a succession of prophets embodied in 
sublime poems the spiritual visions which the 
ripening experience of the nation gave to their 
sight. But the spirit of all these manifestations 
was intense, introspective, devotional, unitary. 
They were qualities that rendered the Jew the 
one masculine figure of antiquity. In him we 
have evidently found the hero of our story. 
Where shall we look for his feminine counter- 
part ? 

On a part of the Mediterranean coast almost 
fronting Palestine and but a few day’s journey 
distant, lies a peninsula broken by numeroits 
bays and surrounded by many islands. It is 
the classic land of Greece. The roots of the 
Greek nation go back in tradition almost to the 
time of Abraham ; but for 1300 years afterward 
its history is mostly a mass of fable, composed 
of the actions of imaginary heroes, gods and 
demigods. We know, however, that during 
this time the character and mind of the nation 
were being nourished and formed by contact 
with the best civilization that was extant. 
Egypt and Chaldea and Persia poured the 
treasures of their ancient culture into the re- 
ceptive mind of the Greek. His situation was 
central to all the learning of the world. The 
neighboring sea made him a navigator, and com- 
merce brought wealth and art. Gradually the 
sun of a splendid civilization rose in Greece, 
lighting all the mists of antiquity and send- 
ing its rays down even to us. First came 
Homer, whose epic formed, we may say, the 
Bible of Greecg It is primitive and pagan 
compared with our standard of thought, but it 
is full of fire, and taught with the earnestness 
of -inspiration the sentiments of public duty, 
glory and patriotism. It also suited the Greeks 
by its artistic purity of taste. After him fol- 
lowed along list of poets, from whose works— 
many of them preserved only in fragments—we 
may judge of the immense intellectual force and 
genius that wrought in their production. The 





Drama then was invented and flourished ; 
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Architecture bloomed forth in those magnificent 
temples whose ruins still serve as models of the 
highest grace. The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns, whose proportions time has failed to 
alter or improve, then had their birth; and prob- 
ably there is not a line of beauty used in the 
construction of our dwellings, in the mould- 
ing of our doors or the cornices of our roofs, 
but was perfected in the busy brain of Greek 
architects more than 2000 yearsago. The soil of 
Greece is thickly strown with the remains of 
temples, theatres, aqueducts, and monumental 
works. The fertility of the Greeks in sculp- 
ture is shown by the fact that 3000 statues are 
said to have been collected at one of their sacred 
shrines. In the arts of rhetoric and oratory, 
their works are as yet acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed ; and in philosophy, the great names 
which pursue us wherever we go, are Greek. 
And all this without a newspaper, without the 
mariner’s compass, without telegraph or rail- 
road, without a printed book. 

We have been accustomed to study and re- 
vere Hebrew history as it is presented in the 
Bible; and the special manifestations of God 
there made, have perhaps led us to think that in 
Palestine alone was the light of his presence 
displayed. We may have thought that the 
cultivation of the Greeks grew up outside of his 
providential plan, and that brilliant as that cul- 
ture was, it was after all a product of mere pa- 
ganism, and as such was fit for nothing but to 
be destroyed. But this is far from doing justice 
to the case. A more enlarged view will show 
us that ‘whatever may have been the specific 
faults of the Greek character, it was after all, 
next to that of the Jew, a chosen vessel of God ; 
that in fact the Greek was intended and destined 
to be the counterpart of the Jew—to form his 
glory and bride. 

Here in the formation of these two unique 
figures of antiquity, in their development side 
by side we see the art of the Great Novelist. 
Imagination can scarcely do justice to either, or 
overstate the matchless adjustment of their 
qualities to each other. The Jew represented 
unity, the Greek variety ; the Jew had depth and 
sublimity, the Greek was pleasure-loving but 
of unerring, miraculous éaste. Duty was the 
passion of the one, beauty the passion of the 
other. The Jew cultivated his moral and spir- 
itual nature, the Greek his ideal and intellectual. 
The one sought internal righteousness by means 
of the law, the other sought external grace and 
beauty by the means of art; and both, we must 
conclude, were to a certain extent inspired in 
their vocation. 

Thus in these two nations at every point we 
see a perfect display of the masculine and fem- 
inine elements respectively ; and the closer our 
examination the more complete does their con- 
trasted harmony appear. We might make out 
a fancied parallelism even in the great person- 
ages of their history. Homer stands over 
against Moses, Pericles may be compared. to 
Solomon, and the story of Socrates presents a 
striking analogy with that of Christ. 

In another paper we will érace some of the 
incidents attending the union of these two pre- 
destined lovers. G. 


Tue Republicans of the Sixth Ward in Boston 
have elected Mr. Charles L. Mitchell, a colored 
man, as their representative in the State Legisla- 
ture. This ward is not only the wealthiest one in 





the State, but it is also said to embrace within its 
limits “ more literary culture and more liberally edu- 
cated men” than any other representative district in 
Massachusetts. Edward G. Walker, another col- 
ored man, has been chosen representative from 
Charlestown. These elections are looked upon as 
being consistent with the political professions of the 
progressive party. 


e A COMMUNITY MOTHER. 
VI. 

1 hrmagers was about twenty-six years old 

when she became a Perfectionist. For the 
next three years she was very happy. She did 
not forsake the world in the manner of a recluse. 
Her grandmother was somewhat infirm, so that 
she was mistress of the hospitalities of her 
grandfather’s house, and she was a favorite 
with a large circle of cousins; but in the midst 
of society she lived in her own heart, and com- 
muned with a world unseen. Her Bible was 
illuminated. Promises to the believer shone on 
every page, and filled her with hope and joy. 
She was all this time reading, as we may say, her 
inheritance in Christ, bewildered with its glory, 
and not knowing that through much tribulation 
she must come into the possession of it. In her 
happiness she thought she should never have 
any more trouble, and never shed any more 
tears. She saw a providence in everything 
that happened to her, and felt the personal care 
of the angelic world. Her heart was all the 
time reciprocating this invisible attention, and 
here was a new kind of courtship which made 
her forget all her former lovers. 

We find this period marked in her notes as 
happy, and also as a time of disentanglement. 
“T was freed,” she says, “from my marriage 
engagement, from my-relations with the church 
and religious societies, and from the requisi- 
tions of fashion and dress.” 

She was the subject of much comment of 
course. ITler eccentricities displeased the church 
on one side, and the world on the other. The 
church censured her because she did not attend 
meeting, observe the sacrament, and contribute 
to the Societies; and the world censured her 
because she did not observe all the ceremonies 
of fashion. The church were seandalized by her 
attending a Universalist meeting once or twice, 
by her playing cards on one occasion, and by 
her dancing on another; and the world were 
scandalized by her neglecting the etiquette of 
ealls, and by her blunders in dress, wearing 
ealico for instance when silk would have been 
in character. In her eccentricities, however, 
there was never any studied offense. She went 
to hear a Universalist preach because she had 
an idea that the views of his sect on the sub- 
ject of the second coming of Christ were nearer 
the truth than those of the Orthodox. She pre- 
ferred the game and the dance to the conversa- 
tion of the party that she found herself in. Her 
sincerity forbade her to make calls for mere 
form ; and her negligence of dress was the effect 
of a mind preoccupied. 


The church did not immediately erase her 
name. They hoped she would come out of her 
delusions, and spared no labors to draw her 
back. One of her cousins in New York went so 
far as to send an eminent clergyman of the city 
to talk with her and use his eloquence to con- 
vince her of her error. He arrived one Satur- 
day afternoon. She treated him with courtesy, 
went with him to call on the minister, and at- 


tended his preaching all day Sunday, and gave 
him opporturity to say all he pleased. Mon- 
day morning he attacked her on the subject of 
the Second Coming, and brought to his aid the 
lore of commentaries to prove that “this gen- 
eration” in the twenty-fourth chapter of Mat- 
thew is not to be understood in its literal sense. 
She was no match for him in words, and some- 
times heard him wrest the truth without being 
able to answer. Her grandfather, who was at 
the opposite end of the room, came at length to 
her rescue. He told the minister he thought it 
was oppressive and ungentlemanly to crowd the 
girl in that way; she had a right to her Lelief, 
she was happy in it, and nobody should disturb 
her. The visitor took his hat and made an 
abrupt departure. When the church saw Har- 
riet accompany this gentleman to their meeting, 
they hailed it as a sign of her returning to the 
fold, and hoped, as he was a widower, that it 
boded even her marriage capture. 

During these three years she had very little 
communication with others of the same faith. 
She corresponded with the friend we have men- 
tioned who sent her the tract on the Second 
Coming, and sometimes saw her. She heard 
Mr. Noyes preach three or four times, and met 
some of the Putney believers a very few times. 
This was all. It was about nine months after 
she received his faith, that she first saw J. H. N. 
Her friend wrote to her at this time to come 
immediately to her father’s at West Westmin- 
ster, fur Mr. Noyes was going to preach in the 
village. She went and heard him ina school- 
house. He was preaching in those days in 
every school-house in the region. His heresy 
had become famous; and as it was known to con- 
demn the churches, Free-thinkers and Univer- 
salists were predisposed in its favor before bet- 
ter acquaintance. Known to be in Putney, he 
was sent for by this class to preach in all the 
towns around. Sometimes a church was en- 
gaged for him, but more often he preached in a 
school-house. A pulpit was the less necessary 
as he spoke without notes and always used his 
pocket-Bible in which he had located chapter 
and verse all the book through, so that he could 
open to any text that could be mentioned, with a 
certainty which was often the subject of wonder- 
ing remark. 

On this occasion he took for his text the title 
page of the New Testament—* The New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” He 
said that the word testament was the same as 
elsewhere translated covenant, and he went on 
to show the great difference between the old 
and new covenants. Under the old, the law was 
written on tables of stone, under the new it is 
written on the heart. Under the old, God says, 
“ T will be to them a God if they will be to mea 
people ;” under the new he says, “I will be to 
them a God, and they shail be to me a people!” 
He not only commands them what to do, but se- 
cures their obedience. In short, the New Tes- 
tament of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is 
salvation from sin. , 

How others heard we do not know, but there 
was one listener whose soul was fired with new 
love for this Savior and new ambition to be a 
helper in his gospel. After meeting, Mr. Noyes 
called at the house where Harriet was, his horse 
having been cared for there. They were intro- 
duced, but had no conversation except that 








she asked him if he would be willing to preach 
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in East Westminster should he have an invita- 
tion, and he signified assent. The family 
urged him to stay over night, but he declined, 
saying he “would rather gohome.” Harriet ad- 
mired this directness, that he did not make the 
customary apologies and say, “I should be 
pleased to stay but circumstances” &c.,—he 
only said he would rather go home. 


Very soon he received an invitation to preach 
in East Westminster. Harriet asked him to 
spend the recess at her grandfather’s. To ap- 
preciate the moral courage of this act of cour- 
tesy, one should know something about Mr. N.’s 
reputation in those days. The church had met 
his criticisms with defamation, and refused to see 
anything but licentiousness and riot in his doc- 
trines. All manner of evil was spoken of him. 
But she took no counsel from shame ; she showed 
him honor in the sight of all the people. After 
that, she heard him preach once in a Putney 
school-room, and saw him twice besides in com- 
pany. These opportunities were all she had 
of personal acquaintance until she received his 
proposal of marriage, several years after. 


THE BEST WAY 
TO JOIN THE COMMUNITY. 


HAT shall we say to this one and that one who 

seek for admission into the Community? The 
only word is, We must have confidence; we must be 
acquainted. They answer perhaps, How shall we 
gain your confidence? How will you get acquainted 
with us at a distance? Well, there isa way. Many 
who have been admitted found a way first to make 
us certain of their truthfulness. They proved to us 
that they were seeking what we are seeking, the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness. We are 
thinking now of a recent example. 

Mrs. B. read the Berean and received the doctrine 
of Perfectionism several years ago. She opened 
correspondence with the Community, and her letters 
soon began to be heard with interest in our evening 
meetings. They contained no plea for admission, 
(she was the wife of an unbeliever, and would not 
depart without his leave), but they represented her 
asa missionary in her place, full of zeal for the 
truth she had espoused, and using up a splendid rep- 
utation as a woman and a Christian in the cause so 
much reproached. She was not ashamed to be 
known as fully identified with our faith; she circu- 
lated our paper, and lent the Berean. She had a 
remarkable influence over the young, which was all 
exerted to lead them to Christ as a Savior from sin. 
Four of her converts have come to the Community, 
and the spirit and character of all of them com- 
mend Mrs. B. as a spiritual mother. She was liberal 
to the CrrcuLaR, working for it and giving all she 
could. It seemed to be her paper as much as ours. 

For all that she did, she claimed nothing of the Com- 
munity—not even that we should involve ourselves 
in the least responsibility for her course. She acted 
under an inspiration of her own. We looked on 
and admired; we saw that the Lord was with her. 
We had no trouble from her, no concern about her. 
She was one with us in heart and in work. As to 
living with us, she would help others to come, but 
was contented with her own substantial unity so long 
as outward unity was not expedient. When circum- 
stances, two months ago, made her free, she joined 
us as naturally as an apple falls to the ground when 
it is ripe The conjunction was prepared, and it was 
easy and perfect. . i. 








MALTHUS AGAIN. 


—, Wis., Oct. 22, 1866. 

Mr. Eprtor:—There is but one point, I think, 
on which I do not perfectly agree with you, and that 
is in your apparent belief th the Malthusian Theory. 
I think it ought to be borne in mind that Malthus 
lived under a despotism, and before the era of Free 
Institutions and Popular Government. (1) If he lived 
at the present time he would see that what he styles 


“preventive checks” are only attendant evils of a 
despotism. * It is simply imaginary to 
think of over-populating the earth while the Evil 
Spirit rules, for he will always have wars mw, = go- 
ing on to destroy the surplus (2) and when Christ’s 
kingdom prevails, his people, instead of killing men 
off where they are plentiful, will give them a free 
passage to where they are scarce and welcome. * 
* It is simply because man has taken the hog 
for a pattern, that there are parts of the earth over- 
populated and others desolate. Any man who has 
traveled knows that it will take a million years to 
fill the waste places of the earth, and by that time, 
if the world lasts so long, the productive power of 
the earth will be increased a hundred fold by means 
of machinery and by improved modes of agriculture. 
I believe God never sent a mouth into this world 
but he sent also something to fill it; and if the two- 
legged brutes do snatch away what he has sent, to 
add to their already immense accumulations, that 
seems to me no reason why weshould refuse to obey 
the expressed and implied injunction to ‘increase and 
multiply.’ G. W. G. 
ANSWER. 


1. Malthus was born in 1766 and died in 1834. 
His final revision of the “ Essay on the Principle of 
Population” did not take place until 1826. Thus we 
see that he wrote long after the establishment of free 
institutions in the United States. He often referred 
to the circumstances of American growth and pros- 
perity. It strikes us that Great Britian cannot with 
fairness be called a despotism. 

2. We judge that your reading of Malthus has 
not been as thorough as it might be. He did not 
predict that the earth would sometime be unable to 
produce food enough for its inhabitants: he simply 
undertook to prove that population always has a 
tendency to increase faster than the production of 
food, and that it must be repressed either by misery 
or by moral restraint. Now this tendency is much 
more apparent in barbarous countries than in ours: 
and we can well understand the scepticism of a 
Western man who has burnt corn for fuel. That 
this tendency of population is not so apparent in 
America, is owing doubtless, to our virgin soil, and 
to the fact that our country is largely peopled by a 
stock which has been educated in religious self-denial, 
and in the thriftiest habits of the best civilization. 
Even in the midst of all our apparent wealth, we 
have only to look to the next door, or to the next 
farm, or to the neighborhood, to find families that 
produce children faster than adequate food, clothing 
and means for education. Malthus says, “ an infre- 
quency of the marriage union, from fear of a family, 
is the most powerful of the checks which in modern 
Europe keeps down the population to the level of 
the means of subsistence.” That statement is quite 
as true of America, as of Europe. The Community 
may not endorse every sentiment put forth by Mal- 
thus, yet it is agreed that he has proved triumphant- 
ly that uncontrolled propagation stands foremost 
among the causes of human misery and degradation. 
Hence, it is all nonsense and cant for us to talk much 
about mi!lenniums, until] we are ready to let God take 
control of sexual love and propagation. Your ad- 
vice that the “ propagative force of the whole Com- 
munity should be exerted to its fullest extent,” is 
rather superficial, although sincere and well meant. 
“Quality before quantity,” we again must say, is the 
motto of the Community. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


...-ONEIDA, Nov. 2.—It was reported that 5,600 
traps were inspected yesterday, 5,000 put together, 
and about the same number shipped. G. W.H. said it 
was the largest day’s work ever done in the shop. 
A call was made last night, for extra help in the Trap- 
Shop to-day, to supply the place of some of our 
hired men, who would be absent attending to their 
political registry. Our young men of 16 or 17 years 
of age, engage in business with wonderful zeal in 
our present emergency. They volunteer, and take 
their turn in working nights at the Trap-Shop. One 
of that class said to day, “It is astonishing how 
my eyes have stood it; if I had been at work for 
myself, they would have given out long ago.” 

....The horticulturists have sent a party of men 
to Wampsville to cut cedar stakes for use in the 
Raspberry plantations, &c. The owner of the cedar 
allows us to cut what we want of sticks less than 





three inches in diameter, “ without money and with- 





out price,” since he wishes to cleartheland. Thisis 
considered a rare opportunity, and the horticultu- 
rists manifest very much the enthusiasm that adven- 
turers do when they strike oil, or a rich vein of the 
precious metals. They are preparing three and one 
half acres of land, principally for raspberry bushes 
—have sub-soiled it to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and are now engaged in ditching it. 

...-K. offered himself for criticism last evening, 
and the spirit of carelessness which has appeared of 
late in his business transactions was severely cen- 
sured. The conversation turned off from a_per- 
sonal direction into a general condemnation of the 
careless spirit. Sin is hateful because of its disas- 
trous effects ; but carelesness is often followed by dis- 
astrous effects, so that it deserves to be condemned 
with sin. Many confessed their failings, thinking 
there was no better way than to let in the light. 

...-Mrs. Vanvelzer and Mrs. Reid finish to-day 
their long and arduous campaign of Fruit-Preserving, 
which has lasted over five months. The last of their 
hired women will be dismissed to-day. 

....They have found at the children’s house that 
the little ones tire of the same play-things, day after 
day, however nice and costly they may be; while 
almost any thing new pleases them; so the plan is 
to have a set of play-things for every day in the 
week; putting away one set at night, and producing 
the new on the morrow. 

....W. G. K. writes: ‘ While at Elmira recent- 
ly, I got into conversation with two young men 
about the Community, our manner of conducting the 
meetings, &c., when they replied, ‘ Why, that is very 
similar to the daily prayer-meetings we attend at 
Thomas K. Beecher’s church. There is no formati- 
ty about them, but they take the form of familiar 
conversation about spiritual things, and ifany one 
has a desire in his heart for any thing, he expressed 
it in a simple way without rising up or kneeling 
down.’” ‘i 

....L. W. G., of Illinois, says in a late letter, 
“The Crrcuar has been full of good things to me 
lately. Sometimes in my imagination I compare it 
to the leaves of the “tree” (spoken of in the book 
of Revelations) as being in the Holy City, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. It seems to 
me a sure thing that those who are faithfully co- 
operating together in scattering the leaves of the 
CrkcuLAR, will in time feel that they are abundantly 
rewarded for any temporary trials or discomforts 
they may be called upon to endure in their work 
and labor of love. Many people are gradually be- 
ing enlightened by it, who will one day rise up to 
bless those who are faithful and true in their efforts 
to spread the light of the Gospel of Communism.” 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
vi. 

HE last chapter of this narrative made mention 

of the fact that the Perfectionists of Putney 
took a leading part in advancing the cause of temper- 
ance in that town. The frequent meetings of its so- 
ciety, and the free, animated discussions that charac- 
terized them, had no small agency in bringing to the 
birth another organization in the village, namely, a 
debating club, with the classical title of “ Philo- 
mathic Institute.” This combination, like the Tem- 
perance Society, embraced all professions and per- 
suasions. Upon the records kept by the secretary, 
can still be seen the 1iames of Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Universalists and Perfection- 
ists, with a fair sprinkling of lawyers, doctors and 
ministers. Moreover, the constitution and by-laws 
of this people’s college, were sufficiently broad and 
catholic to insure free admittance for discussion to all 
subjects, religious, social and political, that any class 
of people would care to investigate. Asa general 
thing, the debates at its weekly meetings were char- 
acterized by a remarkable degree of unanimity and 
parliamentary decorum. The deep interest which 
this pet institution created in that town and vicin- 
ity, during one or two seasons, could hardly be 
accounted for on common grounds. Like the tem- 
perance movement, it seemed to be a child of the 
public from its birth. Every one felt a special inter- 
est in its prosperity. The people came to its meet- 
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ings to be enlightened and improved ; at least, such 
was the case with Perfectionists ; for with them, life 
in every phase was felt to be a reality, and, as such, 
was to be studied in allits relations, seen and unseen, 
with an earnestness befitting possessors of immortality. 
They regarded themselves as soldiers in a real, not a 
sham battle, fighting for the right and true against 
the false and wrong. The consequence was, that at 
some of the discussions of this club, radical truths 
were introduced on subjects of morals and religion, 
such as produced a lively ferment in the popular 
mind. 

But I must not dwell too long on the outward 
agencies and activities of the Perfectionist School. 
The presentation of the internal agencies and influ- 
ences of its development and growth, may best 
satisfy the inquiring mind. During the years of 1842 
and 43, there was quite an accession of new mem- 
bers to the Corporation. Some of them were from 
that town, but most were from abroad. The lead- 
ing business at this time, to which all others were 
subordinate, was that of printing and publishing. 
Perfectionism was born with a strong instinct for 
the use of printing as a means of utterance; and 
nearly all the new members who were added to 
the Society, iearned to finger the types or to man the 
press. But this work by no means occupied all 
the time. Outward business was still kept second- 
ary to study and the work of improvement. Reflec- 
tion, communion with the invisible church, waiting 
on the cabinet of the celestial administration, was 
the main and most important business of the Putney 
School. In this branch of industry there was no 
occasion for wasting time for the want of something 
to do. 

That the Putney school had true instincts regard- 
ing its future work, in bringing practical, concrete 
truths before the world, the following extract from 
its monthly record will show. It is dated Nov., 
1840. The writer was a young man of eighteen, 
residing in Mr. Noyes’s family. The subject is only 
one among many others that had attracted thought 
and attention during that month : 


“PLAN OF A UNIVERSAL MANUAL-LABOR SCHOOL.” 


“In the general system of life at the present time, 
the fact is almost entirely disregarded that man pos- 
sesses a soul—a mind that is as capable of improve- 
ment and enjoyment as his body. Indeed, the mass 
of. mankind seem to think that time is little better 
than thrown away which is devoted to the spiritual 
and intellectual parts of our nature. Hence, six- 
sevenths of their time is devoted to the cares and 
business of the body ; and their short cessation from 
labor on Sunday, is made to serve as a salvo to their 
consciences, and a spur to their activity during the 
ensuing week. Thus by their actions they show 
how they view things: they make their bodies, and 
the pursuit of wealth six times more important than 
the service of God and the cultivation and prosper- 
ity of their minds. Such is the present position of 
things in this world, and the inevitable consequences 
are manifest. Ignorance and vice and every evil 
work abound, and we may be assured that we look 
in vain for that time when ‘all shall know the Lord,’ 
so long as the world takes so little time to seek after, 
and become acquainted with Him. J. H. N. has 
recently introduced a thorough change into his own 
family by a system which will, I think, eventually 
supersede the common one. It is this: we spend 
the first half hour after getting up in the morning, 
studying the Bible; the rest of the forenoon is occu- 
pied with printing or some other outward employ- 
ment. The afternoon is devoted to studying the 
scriptures, and the cultivation of the spiritual, intel- 
lectual and moral departments; thus instituting a 
semi-daily sabbath. This plan raises the soul from 
the attitude in which the love of money (that root 
of all evil), places it, giving it an opportunity of prov- 
ing that it is the noblest part of man. But can poor 
people get a living, and work only half of the time? 
I answer by asking which is the most expedient course 
for a carpenter, to work with dull tools or sharp ones, 
even if considerable time is spent in keeping them 
sharp? Poor people by neglecting their minds, are 
working with very dull tools, and I presume if they 
would adopt our plan, and devote one half of their 
time to the cultivation of their minds, their external 





condition would be far better than it is now. They 
would work with sharp tools. Besides, it has been 
demonstrated in Manual-Labor Schools, that young 
men can support themselves by labor and still get a 
good education. In order to give females an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the benefits of this system, 
we omit one or two of the usual meals, and help our- 
selves in the pantry when we choose. 

“In connection with this general plan, J. H. N. 
proposes, when the Lord shall permit, to establish a 
Theological Seminary. He will take such young men 
as will devote themselves to the work and instruct 
them in the gospel and such other things as will be 
useful to prepare them to preach. We recommend 
the above plans to the consideration of all—Perfec- 
tionists in particular—so that if they are ap- 
proved of they may be adopted when the proper 
time comes.” 

Regarding the term education as embracing all 
interests, visible and invisible, psychological as well 
physiological, we have in the foregoing document 
the seeds of the most vital reform the world ever 
contemplated. Here, for instance, the labor question 
is put in its true light. Twenty-six years ago Mr. 
Noyes suggested a reduction of working hours for 
all classes from ten to five hours a day, or a reserve 
of one half of the time, be it more or less, not for idle- 
ness or recreation merely, but for mental culture, 
the redemption and education of the inner man. 
In a word the paper here copied is an earnest, com- 
mon-sense plea for the rights of the soul against the 
oppressive monopoly of the body. It is a plea for 
education on grounds which combine and harmo- 
nize science and faith. G. €. 


TALKS WITH TELEGRAPHERS. 


DEAR Epitor:—I may as well state at once that 
I am a full-blooded Yankee, blessed with the charac- 
teristic Yankee curiosity. My native modesty does 
not usually prevent me from asking questions about 
things that I come across and do not fully under- 
stand. To comfort myself for appearing too in- 
quisitive at times, I have considered that most 
people ( railroad officials always excepted of course ) 
like to give information when they find an atten- 
tive listener. 

The following are some of the facts I recently ob- 
tained in Telegraph Offices : 

One evening during a season of waiting, I wearied 
of the tobacco smoke and general inanity of the 
“Gentlemen’s Sitting Room,” and effected an en- 
trance into the telegraphic sanctum,where I had a chat 
with the youthful operator. He gave me some in- 
teresting particulars in regard to the consolidations 
of the United States Lines, operating by sound, and 
the uses of all his various machines except one. It 
was what he called a “Relay,” through which, he 
said, the wires were carried before being attached to 
the printing machine. 

“ What is that for?” I asked. 

“They would’nt work otherwise.” 

“Why not?” 

“T dont know ; perhaps the current is too strong.” 

This was certainly a frank confession for an 
official to make. The corner of a “ Beadle’s Dime 
Novel” protruding from under an old account-book, 
suggested a possible reason for the young man’s 
lack of knowledge on the subject in question. 
When I left him 1 found myself idly wondering 
when I should meet the Scientific Operator who 
would make everything plain. 

Three days afterwards, while waiting for the 
train at Northampton, I saw a fine-looking man of 
thirty-five or thereabouts in the Telegraph Office, 
surrounded by a group of young men eagerly listen- 
ing to the description of a machine that he was 
rapidly sketching for them. Presently he finished 
and walked away. True to my Yankee blood, I 
asked one of the boys what machine it was the 
gentleman had been describing.” 

“The one used on the Atlantic Telegraph,” was the 
reply. 

“Ts that man connected with it?” “Yes. He is 
chief engineer, both of that line and of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co: Mr. Marshall Lefferts.” 

Here was my Scientific Operator sure enough, and 





evidently traveling my way too. Verily the fates 
had delivered him into my hand. Following him 
into the car, I secured a seat just across the way, and 
as soon as we had fairly started I ventured some slight 
inquiry. The pleasant reply emboldened me to ask 
if he could and would explain the telegraphic ma- 
chine used on the Atlantic Cable. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “I shall be pleased to.” 

His description was long and full, but I can only 
distinctly recall some of the main items. 

“A delicate needle is suspended in a horizontal 
position by a fine strand of silk. On one end of it 
is a minute mirror. The room is darkened, and a 
single ray of light is thrown on the glass. The 
reflection having a radius of eighteen inches, 
strikes upon a metal plate. A powerful electro- 
magnet which is connected with the cable is placed 
directly under the needle; a current of positive 
electricity coming through the wire causes the 
needle to turn slightly to the right, while a neg- 
ative current will turn it to the left. The operator 
has merely to watch the plate upon which the re- 
flected ray strikes; the slightest variation of the 
needle being, of course, readily discernible upon it 
owing to the length of the radius. The telegraphic 
alphabet is composed, you know, of dots and dashes. 
On this instrument a deflection to the right signifies 
a dash, one to the left a dot, so the whole alphabet 
is easily made out. 

“ Now if there is anything you do not understand, 
question me.” 

“Why do you have to use a magnet under the 
needle? Wouldn't the single wire do?” 

“ No, there would not be force enough; the mag- 
net serves the same purpose that a mill-pond does 
on a small stream.” 

“Ts the time occupied in the passage of the fluid 
from one end of the cable to the other, perceptible ?” 

“ Oh yes; though of course it isn’tlong. The cur- 
rent acts some like a stream of water coming through 
a long pipe, very faintly at first, but constantly in- 
creasing. Owing to the magnet, it is not necessary 
to have a full current before using it.” 

“Does the magnet answer the same purpsose as a 
relay on overland lines ?” 

“ Yes, though it has to be much stronger.” 

“T should think the needle would need to be 
quite light.” 

“Tt is so; the needle and glass together only 
weigh three quarters of a grain.” 

He concluded by giving some interesting facts 
about the old cable which had been recovered. 
This he said was a more important success than 
the laying of the new one. 

Oct. 5, 1866. A. K. K. 


APPLE-DESTROYERS. 


WO months ago we were congratulating 
ourselves on a fair crop of winter apples. 
To all appearance they were freer from worms 
than we had known them in this section for 
years. But alas! our hopes are again blasted. 
Although the apple-worm ( the larva of the cod- 
lin moth, carpocapsa pomonella), is not so nu- 
merous as in some seasons, the apple-maggot 
seems to be as prolificas ever. Tw0 wéeks ago 
we overhauled two hundred and fifty bushels 
of apples, that we had gathered and placed in 
store for winter use, and of that number we 
threw out fifty bushels, most of which had been 
rendered worthless, except for cider or hogs, by 
oneor the otber of the above named insects ; and 
still the work of destruction goes on. The apple- 
worm by this time has ceased his work, or nearly 
so; but the depredations of the apple-maggot 
continue up to the present time, converting the 
pulp of the apple into a mere honey-comb, and 
rendering another overhauling soon indispensa- 
ble. 
In our remarks on the apple-maggot in the Crr- 
cuLar of April last, we promised to investigate 
the habits of the insect, and report. All we 
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can say on this point at the present time is, 
that we have secured a number of the maggots, 
which have since changed to the chrysalis, having 
something of the shape and appearance of a 
small apple-seed of a light brown color. We 
shall probably have to wait for the warmth of 
summer to bring forth the perfect insect. Per- 
haps in the meantime some Entomolvugist who 
has studied the habits of the insect, will enlight- 
en us on the subject. 

But we have not yet done with the maggot 
tribe. We have discovered still another insect 
of this class. It is distinct from the one under 
discussion, and may be termed legion, judging 
from the numerous specimens we saw on the 
bottom of a tub, from which we had turned 
a quantity of rotten apples. The bottom of 
the vessel was literally covered with the larve 
which were less than three-sixteenths of an 
inch in length, and but little thicker than 
a horse-hair; color white, changing to light 
brown, as the grub approaches maturity. This 
insect, like the apple-maggot, bores the inside 
of the apple through and through in all di- 
rections. Its diminuitive size, which makes 
it less likely to be seen than the larger depre- 
dators, renders it a great nuisance, and we 
again give place to the wish that some experienced 
entomologist would take up this subject and in- 
vestigate it. H. T. 


[Here is a good-natured and picturesque account of 
the best attempt at practical Association made du- 
ring the Fourier excitement, twenty years ago. Our 
memories of Brook Farm cluster around its litera. 
ture ; but we think of the North American Phalanx 
as a silent and sturdy worker. It lived longer than 
any of its kindred; and has left more notable monu- 
ments. Its spirit seems still to hauut its old domain, 
and we imagine some yet dream of its resurrection. 
It was contemporary for some years with our Commu- 
nity ; and several of our members had pleasant and 
profitable experience of its hospitality and friendship. 
In fact, we got many of our first ideas and instruc- 
tions about fruit-preserving from the men of the 
Phalanx; and we followed their example and had 
their help in making our way into the commerce of 
New York city. How much more we are indebted 
to them, we know not; but we shall always remem- 
ber them as Socialist cousins.—The closing caveat of 
the article might be criticised, but we dispose of it 
peaceably, by understanding the “marriage” re- 
ferred to, as complex marriage, and the “ family” as 
a family expanded in our Community style. That 
makes all right. J. H. NJ 

From the N. Y. Tribune of Nov. 8d. 
A VISIT TO THE NORTH AMERICAN 
PHALANX. 


Once in about every generation, attention is 
called to our social ow Many evils seem 
to grow from it. A. class of men peculiarly 
‘organized, unite to condemn the whole struc- 
ture. If pubiic affairs are tranquil, they at- 
tempt to found a new system. So repeatedly 
and for so many ages has this been done, that it 
must be said that the effort arises from ar aspi- 
ration. The object is not destructive, but bene- 
ficent. Twenty-five years ago an attempt was 
made in most of the Northern States. There 
are signs that another is about to be made. To 
those who are interested, a history of life in a 
Phalanx will be instructive. It is singular that 
none of the many thousand Fourierites have re- 
lated their experience. Recently I visited the 
old grounds of the North American Phalanx. 
Additional information is brought from a simi- 
lar institution in a Western State. Light will 
be thrown on the problem, it will not solve it. 
Four miles from Red Bank, Monmouth Co., 
New Jersey, 600 acres of land were selected 
about 20 years ago for a Phalanx on the plan of 
Fourier. The founders lived in New-York, Al- 





bany, and other places. The location was for- 
tunate, the soil naturally good, the scenery plea- 
sing and the air healthful. It would have been 
better to have been near a shipping port. The 
road from Red Bank was heavy sand. 

First, a large building was erected for fami- 
lies; afterward, at a short distance, a spacious- 
mansion was built, three stories high, with a 
front of 150 feet, and a wing of 150 feet. It 
is still standing, in good repair, and is about to 
be used for a school. The rooms are of large 
size and well finished, the main hall spacious, 
airy, light and elegant. Grape vines were 
trained by the side of the building, flowers were 
cultivated, and the adjoining ground was planted 
with shade trees. Two orchards of every va- 
riety of choice fruit, one of 40 acres, were 
planted, and small fruits, and all kinds of vege- 
tables were raised on a large scale. The Society 
were the first to grow okra, or gumbo, for the 
New-York market, and those still living there 
continue its cultivation and control supplies. A 
durable stream ran near by ; on its banks were 
pleasant walks, which are unchanged, shaded by 
chestnuts and walnuts. On this stream they 
built a first-class grist-mill; not only did it do 
good work, but they established the manufac, 
ture of hominy and other products which gave 
them a valued reputation, and the profits of 
this mill nearly earned their bread. 

It was necessary to make the soil highly pro- 
ductive, and many German and other laborers 
were employed. The number of members was 
about 100, and visitors were constant. Of all 
the Associations this was the best, and on it 
were fixed the hopes of the reformers. The 
chief pursuit was agriculture. Education was 
considered important, and they had good teach- 
ers and schools. Many young persons owed to 
the Phalanx an education which secured them 
honorable and profitable situations. 

The society was select, and it was highly en- 
joyed. To this day do members, and particu- 
larly women, look back to that period as the 
happiest in their lives. Young people had few 
proper wishes which were not gratified. They 
seemed enclosed within walls which beat back 
the storms of life. They were surrounded by 
whatever was useful, innocent and beautiful. 
Neighborhood quarrels were unknown, nor was 
there trouble among children. There were a 
few white-eyed women who like to repeat sto- 
ries, but they soon sunk to their true value. 

After they had lived this life 14 years, their 
mill burned down. Mr. Greeley offered to lend 
them $12,000 to rebuild it. They were divided 
on the subject of location. Some wanted to 
build at Red Bank, to save hauling. They could 
not agree. But there was another subject on 
which they did agree. Some suggested that 
they had better not build at all; that they had 
better dissolve. The question was put, and to 
every one’s sufprise, decided that they would 
dissolve. Accordingly the property was sold, 
and it brought 66 cents on a dollar. In a man- 
ner, the sale was forced. Previously, stock- 
holders had been receiving yearly dividends and 
they lost tittle. 


While the young had been so happy, and 
while the women with some exceptions, enjoyed 
society with scarcely a cause for disquiet, fathers 
had been considering the future prospects of 
those they loved. The pay for their work was 
out of the profits and on a joint-stock principle.— 
Work was credited in hours, and on striking a 
dividend, one hour had produced a certain sum. 
A foreman, a skillful man, had an additional 
reward. It was 5 cents a day. One of the 
chief foremen told me that after working all 
day with the Germans, and working hard so 
that there would be no delay, he had to arrange 
what each was to do in the morning. Often he 
would be awakened by falling rain. He would 


long be sleepless in re-arranging his plan. A 
skillful teacher got an additional 5 cents. All 
this was in accordance with Democratic prin- 
ciples. I was told that the average wages did 
not exceed 20 cents aday. You see, capital 
drew acertain share which labor had to pay. 





But this was of no consequence providing the 
institution was perpetual. There they could 
live and die. Some, however, ran in debt each 
year. With large families and small wages 
they could not hold their own. These long had 
been uneasy. 

There was a public table where all meals 
were eaten. At first, there was a lack of con- 
veniences, and there was much hard work. 
Mothers sent their children to school and be- 
came cooks and chambermaids. The most 
energetic lady took charge of the washing group. 
This meant she had to work hardest. Some of 
the best women, though filled with enthusiasm 
for the cause, broke down with hard work. 
Afterwerd, there were proper conveniences, but 
they did not prevent the purchase of hair-dye, 
The idea that woman in Association was to be 
relieved of many cares was not realized. 

On some occasions, perhaps for reasons 
known at the time, there was a scarcity of 
victuals. One morning all they had to eat was 
buckwheat cakes and water. I think they must 
have had salt. In another Phalanx, one break- 
fast was mush. Every member felt ashamed. 

The combined order had been strongly rec- 
ommended for its economies. All articles were 
to be purchased at wholesale, food would be 
cheaper; and cooking when done tor many by 
a few, would cost little. In practice there were 
developments not looked for. The men were 
not at all alike. Some so contrived their work 
as not to be distant at meal time. They always 
heard the first ringing of the bell. In the prep- 
aration of food, naturally, there will be small 
quantities which are choice, In families these 
are thought much of, and are dealt out by a 
mother’s good hands. They come last. But 
here, in the New-Jerusalem, those who were 
ready to eat seized upon such the first thing. 
If they could get enough of it they would eat 
nothing else. 

You know that in all kinds of business there 
must be men to see that nothing is neglected. 
On a farm, teams must be fed and watered, 
cattle driven up or out, and bars or gates closed. 
They who did these things were likely to come 
to their meals late. They were sweaty and 
dirty, their feet dragged heavy. First they 
must wash. On sitting down they had to rest 
a little. Naturally they would look around. 
At such times one’s wife watches him. Ata 

lance she can see a cloud pass across his face. 

e need not speak to tell her his thoughts. She 
can read him better than a Bible in large type. 
In one Phalanx, where I was acquainted, the 
public table“was thrown up in disgust like a 
pack of unlucky cards. 

But our North Americans were determined. 
To give to all as good food as the early birds 
were getting, it was necessary to provide large 
quantities. When this was done, living became 
very expensive and the economies of Associa- 
tion disappeared. 


They had to take another step. They estab- 
lished an eating-house on what is called the 
European plan. The plainest and the choicest 
food was provided. hatever one might de- 
sire he could have. His meal might cost him 
ten cents or five dollars. When he finished eat- 
ing he received a counter or ticket, and went to 
the office and settled. He handed over his 
ticket, and the amount printed on it was charged 
to him. For instance, a man has the following 
family: first wifey, and then George, Emily, 
Mary, Ralph and Rosa. They sit at a table by 
themselves, unless wifey is in the kitchen, with 
a red face, baking buckwheat cakes with all her 
might. They select their breakfast—a bill of 
fare is printed every day—and they have ham 
and eggs, 15 cents; sausage, 10 cents; cakes, 
15 cents; fish, 10 cents, and a cup of coffee 
and six glasses of water, 5 cents, total—55 
cents, which is charged, and they go about their 
business. If wifey had been to work, she would 
eat afterward, and though she too, would have 
to pay, she was credited with cake baking. 
One should be so charitable as to sup that 
she earned enough to pay for the meal that she 
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eat, sitting sideways. To keep these accounts, 
a book-keeper was required all day. One 
would think this a curious way, but it was the 
only one by which they could choke off the 
birds of prey. One would think, too, that 
Rosa, Mary & Co., might have helped get 
breakfast ; but the plan was to get rid of drudg- 
ery. 
‘hale there was another class. They were 
sociable and amiable men. Everybody liked 
to hear them talk, and chiefly they secured ad- 
mission for these qualities. Unfortunately they 
did not bring much with them. All through 
life they had been unlucky. There was what 
was called the Council of Industry, which dis- 
cussed and decided all plans and varieties of 
work, With them originated every new enter- 
prise. If @ man wanted an order for goods at a 
store, they granted or refused it. Some of 
those amiable men would be elected members; 
it was easy for them to get office, and they 
greatly directed in al] industrial operations. 
At the same time those really practical would 
— to counteract these men; but they could 
not talk well, though they tried hard. I have 
never seen men desire more to be eloquent than 
they—their most powerful appeals were when 
they blushed with silent indignation. But there 
was one thing they could do well, and that was 
to grumble while at work. They could make 
an impression then. Fancy the result. 

Lastly. The rooms where families lived ad- 
joined each other, or were divided by long 
halls. Young men do not always go to bed 
early. Perhaps they would be out late spark- 
ing, and they returned to their rooms before 
morning. A man was apt to call to mind the 
words of the country mouse lamenting that he 
had left his hollow tree. Sometimes one had a 
few words to say to his wife when he was not in 

ood humor on account of bad digestion. 
hen some one overheard him they would 
think of her delicate blooming face, and her 
ear-rings and finger-rings, and wonder, but 
keep silent, while others thought that they had 
a good thing to tell of. But let no one be 
troubled. These two will cling to each other, 
and nothing but death can separate them. He 
will bear these things a long time, winking with 
both eyes, but at last he thinks that they should 
have a little more room, and she heartily 
agrees. 

Fourteen years make a long period. At last 
they learned that it was easy enough to get lazy 
men, but practical and thorough business men 
were scarce. Five cents a day extra was not 
sufficient to secure them. A promising, ambi- 
tious young man growing up among them did 
not see great inducements. He heard of the 
world; men made money there. His curiosity 
was great. One can see that the Association 
was likely to be childless. 

Learning these things, which Fourier had not 
set down, their mill took fire. Still they were 
out. of debt. They were doing well. The soil 
had been brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Of the 15 or 20 Associations through the coun- 
try, their situation and advantages were de- 
cidedly superior. LIinquired of the old mem- 
bers remaining on the ground, and who bought 
the property and are doing well, the reason for 
their failure. They admit there was no good 
reason to prevent them going on, except a dis- 
position. But Fourier did not recommend 
starting with less than 1800. When I asked 
them what would have been the result if they 
had had this number, they said they would have 
broken up in less than two years. Generally 
men are not prepared. Association is for the 
future. 

I found one still sanguine. He believes there 
are now men enough afloat, successfully to es- 
tablish an Association. They should quietly 
commence in a town. There should be means 
for doing work cheaply by machinery. A few 
hands can wash and iron for several hundred in 
the same manner as it is done in our public in- 
stitutions, Baking, cooking and sewing can be 
done in the same way. There is no disputing 





the fact that these means did not exist twenty 
yearsago. Gradually, family after family, could 
be brought together. In time a whole town 
would be captured. 

The plausible and the easy again arise in this 
age. Letno one mistake a mirage for a real 
image. Disaster will attend any general at- 
tempt at social reform if the marriage relation 
is even suspected to be rendered less happy. 
The family is a rock against which all objects 
not only will dash in vain, but they will fall 
shivered at its base. N.C. M. 


HOW SARDINES ARE PREPARED. 


[A correspondent of the London Times in an arti- 
cle on the French fisheries, thus describes the mode 
of preparing one of the choicest dainties of the 
shops :] 

The great French sardine fishery is conducted 
in a way that is quite remarkable for the, extray- 
agance it involves. Thesprat fisheries on the 
British coast—indeed all the net fisheries of our 
coasts—are carried on in the most primitive way, 
and with very great success. But the French 
sardine fishery is conducted in a way altogether 
different from ours; it presents this anomaly— 
namely, that the French have made it a bait 
fishery, requiring the annual expenditure of an 
enormous sum of money for a substance with 
which to entice the fish, this substance being the 
roe of the cod—a figurative whale to catch a 
sprat. On the shores of the North sea, fisher- 
ies have been established solely for the purpose 
of providing the eggs of the codfish as bait for 
the sardine catchers of Concarneau. 

This roe, which is prepared, costs fifty francs 
per barrel; each boat employed in the sardine 
fishery will use about fifteen barrels every sea- 
son, and, as there are about three thousand 
sardine boats on the coast of Brittany, the mon- 
ey paid for bait cannot be much less than £100, 
000 per annum. Thenumber of codfish which 
must be killed, or at least, are killed for ‘the 
purpose of obtaining this ground bait, is there- 
fore enormous, and if the fishery exhibitions now 
open in France achieve nothing more than the 
teaching of the men in Concarneau to catch their 
sardines as the British do their sprats they will 
indeed be a great success. , 

The capture and cure of the sardine is a great 
business in France, and especially at Concarneau, 
where as many as thirteen thousand men aid in 
the fishery. It is not easy to obtain accurate 
statistics of the business done in sardines. In 
the first place, there is a large quantity sold 
fresh—that is, packed in dry salt in little bas- 
kets made of rushes, and sent wherever there 
is a mode of outlet. Then there is an enor- 
mous quantity sold in those familiar tins. It is 
said that beside the quantity exported, which is 
large, there are as many as four million boxes 
cured in oil and prepared for the home market ; 
then, beside these, a large number are sold 
loose in barrels and also pressed in barrels. 

It is an interesting sight to witness the arri- 
val of the boats, and to see the rush to the cur- 
ing establisments of the men, women, and chil- 
dren interested in the sales. How their sadoés 
do clatter as they prance over the stones! The 
curers just buy from day to day what sardines 
they require, and no more, generally speaking ; 
they do not, as in the Scottish herring fishery, 
make contracts with boats, and only one or two 
firms have boats of their own. When the 
curers are in want of a supply of fish they put 
up a flag at their curing establishment, and the 
fishermen hurry to supply them, the price vary. 
ing from day to day according as the supply 
has been abundant or the reverse. As soon as 
the boats arrive, the fish are put in train for 
the cure by being gutted, beheaded, sorted into 
sizes and washed in sea water, chiefly by wo- 
men, who can earn from 12f. to 20f.a week at 
these curing establishments. 

The curing is begun by drying the fishes on 
nets or willows, generally in the open air, but 
sometimes from stress of weather it must be 
done under cover, After being dried they are 





ready for the process of the pan, which is kept 
over the furnace, and is filled with boiling oil. 
Into the caldron the fish are plunged, two rows 
deep, arranged on wire gratings. In this pan 
of oil — very finest olive oil) they remain for 
a brief period, till, in the judgment of the cook, 
they are done sufficiently. Then they are placed 
to drip, the drippings of oil being of course, 
carefully collected ; after which they are packed 
by women and girls into the nice little clean 
boxes in which they are sold. Again they are 
allowed to drip by the boxes being sloped ; then 
each box by means of a tap, is filled carefully 
up to its lid with pure olive oil, when it is ready 
for the next process, which is the soldering on 
of the lids, or, as it may be called, the hermeti- 
cal sealing of the box, a most particular part of 
the process,at which men can earn very large 
wages, with this drawback, that they have to 
buy all the fish that are spoiled. 

After the soldering has been accomplished, 
the boxes have to be boiled in a steam chest. 
Those that do not bulge out after the boiling 
are condemned as “ dead ;” for when the process 
is thoroughly gone through the perfection of the 
cure is known by the bulging of the boxes, 
which are of various sizes according to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed. There are 
boxes of six pounds weight, and two pounds 
weight, as also half and quarter boxes, with from 
about twenty-four to twelve fish in them, accord- 
ing to size. Little kegs are also filled with sar- 
dines cured as anchovies. ‘The finishing process 
of sardine cure is to stamp the boxes and affix 
the thin brass labels which are always found 
upon them. There @re little incidental indus- 
tries connected with the cure which may be no- 
ticed. The debris is sold for agricultural purpo- 
ses, as is the case at home here, where the curers 
get a few pounds annually for their offal; then 
a large quantity of oil is exuded from the sprat 
during the process of the cure, and on the total 
fishery this oil is of considerable value. The 
“ dead” fish, as we have said, are sold to the 
men, but the success of the cure is usually so 
great that the “dead” form but a very small 
per centage of the total number of boxes sub- 
mitted to the test. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM IN 
ENGLAND. 


The more cheering circumstance which I men- 
tioned, is the spread of the co-operative system 
in the north of England. There have been 
three separate stages in this movement, each’ 
presenting remarkable features. The first was 
the establishment of co-operative stores ; which 
is, in fact, merely a combination of working-men 
to procure goods of all kinds without the inter- 
vention of the retail-dealer. It enables them 
not only to obtain the best articles at wholesale 
prices, but encourages a a a 
and gives many facilities for saving. e stores 
which were started by half-a-dozen poor mechan- 
ics at Rochdale, have become large and flour- 
ishing establishments, and are daily spreading. 
There is evena “Civil Service Association” in 
London of this character, to which public offi- 
cials of all classes belong. Its members get 
their groceries or butcher’s meat, or any article 
of ordinary consumption, some twenty per cent. 
cheaper than they can be bought in the shops. 
The great success of the stores at Rochdale en- 
couraged them to start a cotton mill. It was 
built on a large scale, provided with the best 
machinery, entirely from the savings of mem- 
bers of an association started a few years be- 
fore with a capital of a very few pounds, and 
opened just before the American war. It sur- 
vived the cotton famine, when so many manu- 
facturers broke down, and a second mill has 
now been opened. The capital of one of these 
societies is $1,000,000. It has nine grocery 
stores, seven butcher stores, &c. There is a 
library of 6,000 volumes, and $870 a quarter is 
spent on the library alone. In the last three 
months the receipts of one company were $310,- 
000, and of another $305,000, In the new cot- 
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. ton mill just opened, there are 50,000 spindles 
and 600 looms. I mention these figures to give 
some notion of the scale of operations. ot 
only do these mills flourish commercially, but 
they provide schools, reading-rooms and libra- 
ries for their workmen, in whom a most remar- 
kable improvement has been evident. This is 
very creditable to the energy of the really able 
men who started the Rochdale stores. There 
is, however, the difficulty that, however profita- 


ble such concerns may be when managed by |. 


men of more than usual ability, they can 
scarcely be expected always to contend success- 
fully with certain inherent disadvantages. The 
command of one man is as useful in commerce 
as in an army; and unity of management may 
frequently enable the ordinary manufacturer to 
defeat his co-operative rivals, even though their 
individual laborers are more industrious and in- 
telligent.— Correspondence of the Nation. 


THE POET’S SEARCH. 


a 
A poet sought in depths of his 
Diviner essences, 
A vast, down-swerving view— 
A grander music than he knew 
Before. He sought the murmuring caves, 
Where Ocean’s pulsing ever laves 

The harp of tempest and of storm, 
And there he listened: oft he heard 
The mighty misery that no word 

In dress for human thought could form; 
A pain and woe that tg the heart 
A wild exstatic throe impart ; 

Until into the brain 
Steals a vague consciousness of pain— 
Supremest joy’s sole counterpart! 

Il. 
The poet thought : “I find not here 

The sweet, ethereal sphere 
In which may move the wings of song. 
In such my lyre could but prolong 
One wail of misery and then die. 

No! hence my wings shall upward fly 

Unto the high and blazing dome, 
Above the vale of human life; 

Nor in the depths where woe is rife 

Nor where dull mortals make their home, 
I sing: but up afar above 
Into the warmth of heat and love 

I pass unto the sun ; 

Until, the only barrier won, 
A very star, my fame shall rove.” 
Ill. 
Mistaken poet! must there be 

Icarian seas for thee, 

Wherein, from thy misguided flight, 
Not calm content, but utter night 
Shalt cover thee and all thou art? 
Choose thou, O Bard! the better part, 

And patiently thy work perform. 
And learn so slow and sure to rise 
The sun may dazzle not thine eves, 

Or burn thee with his glances warm. 
Seek, rather, earth’s calm meads and vatles, 
And cease to be the sport of gales, 

But, firmly rooted, soar, 

Aspiring justly ; so before 

Shall beam a light that never fades. 

IU, Oct. 27, 1866. M. 


THE NEWS. 


Tue excitement in Canada in consequence of the 
Fenian trials, has not wholly subsided. The Rev. D. 
F. Lumsden of the Episcopal Church, was tried on 
Saturday, the 8d instant, acquitted and discharged. 

By the way of Europe and the Atlantic cable, we 
have news of another severe battle between the 
Paiagnayans and the allies, resulting ina complete 
demoralization of the latter. This action, it is 
thought, will put an end to active operations for the 
present. 

Tue Venetians have by an almost unanimous vote 
declared for annexation with Italy, of which king- 





dom Venetia is now a part. This makes Italy free. 

Tue French are reported to have declared war 
against Corea, a small peninsulain the north-eastern 
part of Asia, and inhabited by people exceedingly 
jealous of foreigners. The Coreans have lately put 
to death several Americans. Like outrages are sup- 
posed to be the occasion of French hostilities. 


Great Britain and France have formally offered a 
peaceable mediation between Chili and Spain. 


Earty Epvcarion.—It is related of two 
members of Congress, that in a social moment 
each boasted over the other, of his early advan- 
tages, and especially in his religious education : 
when one staked a hundred dollars that the 
other could not accurately repeat the “ Lord’s 
Prayer.” The bet was accepted, and the mon- 
ey put up, and he who was to recite commenced : 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 


I pray the Lord my soul to take; 
. If I should die “ 


“Stop! Stop!” said the other, “ you need not 
go through; I give up the money; I had no 
idea you knew it.” 





ANECDOTE.—A gentleman entertaining very often 
a circle of friends, observed that one of them was in 
the habit of eating something before grace was 
asked, and determined to prevent a repetition of the 
offense. So at the next repast, when addressing the 
Throne of Grace he said, “For what we are about 
to receive, and for what James Taylor has already 
received, the Lord make us truly thankful.” The 
effect may be imagined. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. R., N. ¥.—You may consider yourself at liber- 
ty to send your views on any of the topics discussed 
in the CrrcuLar. We however will use our own 
judgment in respect to publishing or answering 
them. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering. about fifty members, devoted in 

art to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from “_€ (ist Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvemenf of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
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Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below, 


Husiness Announcements; 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Honse 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sen 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. ; 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrice, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Addrese, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circunar, viz.,. Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E, Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, #1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


[Tae Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at thie 
office, is now out of print.) 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Nores. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trarrer’s Guivg; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustratione 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office, 
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